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The  Chicago  Art  Institute 

In  the  same  way  as  a  work  of  art,  in  order 
to  be  significant,  must  be  the  expression  of 
that  country  and  time  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, so  must  an  art  museum,  to  be  a  vital 
force,  be  the  expression  of  that  community 
of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  greatness  of  Winslow  Homer  is  due 
to  the  confidence  he  had  in  the  spirit  of  his 
age  and  country.  This  spirit  pervades  his 
work  and  that  is  why  he  is  a  master  of  uni- 
versal significance.  The  importance  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute  is  attributable  to  the 
same  cause.  It  is  evolved  from  the  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  the  west  and  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  great  intellectual  and  industrial 
movement  which  is  going  on.  It  has  devel- 
oped with  the  city. 

Considerable  activity  existed  in  Chicago 
as  early  as  1866.  There  was  a  school  of  art 
which  was  far  from  being  elementary  in  its 
teaching  inasmuch  as  work  was  being  done 
from  the  human  figure.  The  development 
of  the  art  interest  of  that  time  which  has 
culminated  in  the  important  institution  in 
Cliicago  to-day  is  interesting  reading,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  gallery  has  a  more  won- 
derful and  successful  record  or  has  accom- 
plished so  much. 

The  Art  Institute  was  incorporated  May 
24,  1879,  "for  the  founding  and  maintenance 
of  schools  of  art  and  design,  the  formation 
and  exhibition  of  objects  of  art,  and  the 
cultivation  and  extension  of  the  arts  of  de- 
sign by  any  appropriate  means." 

The  first  President  was  George  Armour, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  of 
one  year  L.  Z.  Leiter  held  the  position  for 
two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson,  who  has  been  re-elected  each 
succeeding  year,  and  with  whom  the  active 
career  of  the  institution  began.  William  M. 
R.  French,  the  present  Director,  was  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  first  year 
and  had  charge  of  the  school  and  museum ; 
Newton  H.  Carpenter,  the  Secretary,  has 
been  officially  connected  with  the  business 
department  from  the  beginning. 

The  Chicago  Art  Institute  has  the  largest 
attendance  of  any  gallery  in  the  country, 
the  number  of  visitors  for  three  months 
alone,  September,  October  and  November, 
being  226,236. 

There  are  many  features  whicli  make  the 
Art  Institute  internationally  significant. 
The  collection  of  paintings  alone  accom- 
plishes this,  especially  the  wonderful  old 
masters  in  the  Charles  L.  Hutchinson  room 
with  its  fine  Rembrandt  and  Franz  Hals, 
presented  respectively  by  Mr.  Ryerson  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson. 

The  collection  of  the  modern  school  of 
American  art  is  of  much  importance,  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  society  of  the  P'riends 
of  American  Art,  the  President  of  which 
is  Mr.  W.  O.  Goodman.  Among  the  many 
important  canvases  which  impressed  me, 
purchased  for  the  Art  Institute  by  this 
society,  was  the  fine  Gifford  Beal  pregnant 
with  the  spirit  of  today,  and  "Apple  Blos- 
soms" by  Louis  Betts,  the  most  distin" 
guished  portrait  painter  in  America. 

Then  there  is  the  school  with  its  various 
departments,  countless  class  rooms  with  bat- 
talions of  students,  male  and  female,  of  all 
ages;  all  busy,  some  drawing  or  modelling 
from  life,  others  engaged  in  mural  painting, 
decorative  design,  and  every  branch  of  the 
fine  and  applied  arts.  This  is  a  veritable 
little  world  in  itself  and  a  remarkably  in- 
teresting one.  There  is  the  Chicago  School 
of  Arcliitecture,  which  is  the  result  of  an 
alliance  between  the  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  of  wliicli  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus 
is  President,  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago. The  Ryerson  Library,  donated  by 
Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  is  one  of  the  many 
important  departments  of  the  Institution. 
It  contains  6,500  volumes  strictly  confined 
to  the  fine  arts  and  includes  many  valuable 
works;  it  is  consulted  annually  by  about 
65,000  persons.    One  can  also  mention  the 
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-PORTRAIT  OF  A  GIRL."  by  Rembrandt 
Permanent  collection  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute 


collection  of  Meryon's  etchings,  the  group 
of  architectural  casts  in  Blackstone  Hall, 
and  the  assemblage  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
In  fact,  each  department  is  really  deserving 
of  especial  mention. 

The  greatness,  however,  of  this  institution 
lies  in  the  spirit  which  pervades  it.  As  soon 
as  you  enter  the  large  entrance  hall  you 
experience  a  sensation  of  friendly  surround- 
ings. You  do  not  feel  that  you  are  in  a 
strange  world,  yet  there  is  a  feeling  that  you 
are  on  sacred  premises.  The  crowds  of  peo- 
ple thronging  the  rooms,  hatless  students 
passing  to  and  fro,  guards  on  duty,  all  look 
as  if  they  were  doing  the  very  thing  they 
wanted  to  do.  And  with  all  this  activity, 
one  is  impressed  by  a  feeling  of  quiet  and 
decorum  and  a  respect  for  the  high  ideals 
which  have  always  been  the  policy  of  those 
in  control. 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS  TO  THE 
GALLERY 

Oil  Painting,  "Nocturne  at  Bruges,"  by 
Henri  le  Sidaner. 

Oil  Painting,  "Sandpits  at  Hampstead," 
by  John  Constable,  R.  A. 

Oil  Painting,  "Beach  at  Noordwyk,"  by 
J.  H.  Weissenbruch. 

Oil  Painting,  "Portrait  of  Mr.  Munroe 
Furgeson,"  by  Sir  William  Beechey,  R.  A. 

Oil  Painting,  "A  Study  in  Rose  and 
Brown,"  by  James  McNeill  Whistler. 

Etching,  "The  Sower,"  by  Matthew  Maris. 
From  the  Painting  by  J.  F.  Millet. 

Collection  of  English  China,  dating  from 
1735  to  1850,  comprising  six  cups  and  sau- 
cers, ten  plates,  and  one  teapot.  Presented 
by  Mrs.  James  S.  Watson  of  Chicago. 
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"PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN."  hy  Memling 
Permanent  collection  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute 
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'A  PORTRAIT  CLASS"~The  Chicago  Art  Imtilute 


HENRI  LE  SIDANER  AND  HIS  WORK 

By  Vera  Campbell 

The  Art  Jotirnal,  1904,  London,  Eng. 

In  the  development  of  landscape  painting 
in  France^  which  has  followed  in  the  steps 
of  Cazin,  Claude  Monet,  Sisley,  Pissarro, 
and  others,  but  few,  if  any,  artists  have 
shown  so  distinct  a  personality  as  Henri  Le 
Sidaner. 

Henri  Le  Sidaner  was  born  in  1862,  in 
the  Mauritius,  his  parents  being  Bretons 
from  St.  Malo.  Until  the  age  of  ten  the 
young  Creole  remained  on  the  island,  drink- 
ing in  its  tropical  beauty  and  languorous 
charm ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
things  in  his  artistic  career  that  the  boy 
whose  earliest  impressions,  strong  and  in- 
eifaceable  as  are  all  the  impressions  of  the 
first  decade  of  life,  were  of  brilliant  days 
and  nights,  palm  trees  drooping  in  the  noon- 
tide glare,  tropical  flowers  of  gorgeous 
beauty,  and  color  everywhere  brilliant  to 
the  point  of  aggressiveness,  should  have 
become  the  interpreter  of  northern  twi- 
lights, of  silent  wastes  of  snow,  of  bare  trees 
and  frozen  pools.    When  he  was  ten  years 


old  his  parents  returned  with  him  to  Europe 
and  settled  at  Dunkerque,  where  the  boy 
was  brought  up. 

When  his  father  saw  how  much  talent  his 
son  possessed,  he  sent  him  to  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  of  Dunkerque,  which  was  then 
presided  over  by  a  professor  from  the  Ant- 
werp school.  This  well-meant  act  at  least 
gave  the  young  lad  the  opportunity  to 
study ;  but,  as  he  himself  says,  it  took  him 
infinite  time  and  trouble  to  free  himself  from 
the  foolish  influences  of  that  school,  though 
he  adds  that  they  were  no  worse  than  those 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  where 
he  studied  from  the  time  he  was  eighteen 
till  he  was  twenty-four,  under  Cabanel,  the 
academic  portrait  painter. 

It  was  during  this  epoch  that  Le  Sidaner 
received  one  of  the  strongest  artistic  im- 
pressions in  his  life  when  he  came  face  to 
face  at  the  Salon  with  Manet's  two  por- 
traits. But  in  the  eyes  of  the  academic 
Beaux  Arts  such  work  was  anathema,  and 
the  young  student  was  torn  between  his  in- 
stinctive admiration  of  Manet's  genius  and 
the  hard-and-fast  commandments  of  the 
school.    "When  I  look  back  at  that  epoch 
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"THE  PUFF  OF  SMOKE."  bu  Cifford  Beal 
Permanent  collection  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.      Presented  by  The  Friends  of  American  Art. 


of  my  career,"  he  said  subsequently  to  his 
friend  and  admirer,  the  well-known  critic 
Gabriel  Mourey,  "it  seems  to  me  that  I  was 
poisoned.  But  I  was  cured  by  Nature  her- 
self at  Etaples." 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  chance  that  took 
Henri  Le  Sidaner  to  Etaples  in  1881.  The 
broad  simple  character  of  that  charming  lit- 
tle place,  at  the  mouth  of  the  tidal  river,  the 
Canche,  enchanted  him  as  it  enchanted 
Cazin.  He  established  himself  there  from 
1884  to  1893;  and  there  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Eugene  Vail,  Fritz  Thaulow, 
Henri  Duhem,  and  other  well-known  artists. 
From  time  to  time  he  made  excursions  into 
Holland,  drawing  in  knowledge  and  in- 
spiration from  the  study  of  Rembrandt,  de 
Hoogh,  and  Vermeer  of  Delft,  in  their  own 
country,  wliich  resulted  in  his  gaining  a 
third  medal  by  a  picture  he  sent  to  the  Salon 
des  Champs  Elysees.  This  gave  him  the 
opportunity  for  visiting  Italy,  where  his 
love  of  quiet  harmony  and  tender  sim- 
plicity made  him  prefer  Giotto  and  Fra  An- 
gelico  to  the  greater  science  and  vivid  color- 


ing of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese  and  Tinto- 
retto. 

On  his  return  from  Italy  he  settled  for 
a  time  in  Bruges, — Bruges-la-Morte,  as 
Rodenbach  justly  calls  that  quaint  little 
Blemish  town,  where  everytliing,  from  the 
sleeping  waters  of  the  canals  to  the  secluded 
Befuinages,  speaks  in  whispers  as  in  a  mor- 
tuary chamber.  For  Le  Sidaner  is  one  of 
the  few  painters  who  have  the  ear  to  catch 
the  whisper  of  the  Past  and  of  Nature,  those 
still  small  voices  which  only  make  tliem- 
selves  heard  to  ears  indifferent  to  the  noisy 
rush  of  the  passing  world.  He  is,  above  all, 
the  painter  of  silence;  but  it  is  the  silence 
of  Nature,  which  is  made  up  of  thousands 
of  tiny  harmonies. 

When  one  strays  into  the  heart  of  some 
great  forest,  through  whose  shadows  the 
sun-rays  drop  like  a  rain  of  gold,  one  at 
first  has  an  impression  of  great  and  absolute 
silence ;  but  as  the  ear  becomes  attuned  to 
the  finer  harmonies,  the  whispers  of  the 
leaves,  the  rustle  of  the  grass,  the  tremulous 
note  of  a  cricket,  or  the  whirr  of  a  bird's 


"NOCTURNE  AT  BRUGES,"  by  Henri  Le  SiJaner 
Permanent  collection  of  the  Hackle])  Calleri) 


wings,  fill  the  wood  with  an  all-pervading 
music,  and  make  the  heart  beat  with  ah 
ecstacy  all  the  orchestras  in  the  world  fail 
to  produce.  So  with  Le  Sidaner;  the  silence 
of  his  pictures  is  full  of  subtle  harmonies 
which  never  weary  the  ear;  his  quiet  key 
of  color  enchants  the  eye  with  an  ever- 
increasing  sense  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
His  pictures  make  an  extraordinary  appeal 
to  the  imagination;  he  hypnotises  the  spec- 
tator into  collaborating  with  him  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  scenes  he  displays  with 
such  simple  realism. 

The  remarkable  note  of  his  indoor  scenes 
is  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  en- 
veloped. There  is  air  to  breathe  in  them 
all;  one  feels  that  one  can  fill  one's  lungs 
in  these  rooms,  into  which  the  warm  breezes 
come  playing  from  the  sunlit  gardens  be- 
yond. How  often  can  one  chronicle  such  a 
feeling  when  looking  at  modern  pictures, 


or  indeed,  at  old  ones  either.''  For  the  ren- 
dering of  atmosphere  is  one  of  the  rarest 
gifts  an  artist  can  possess ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  it  is  perhaps  the  dominant  char- 
acteristic in  Le  Sidaner's  work. 

Other  painters  need  to  accentuate  their 
point  by  putting  in  figures,  as  it  were,  to 
speak  for  them ;  but  Le  Sidaner  needs  no 
interpreter.  In  all  his  pictures  there  is  an 
all-pervading  suggestion  of  human  life, 
with  its  joy  or  its  sorrows;  the  warmth  of 
humanity  is  to  be  felt  even  in  his  most  deso- 
late snow  scenes.  When  it  pleases  him  to 
introduce  figures  he  does  it  passing  well, 
with  a  charming  unobtrusiveness  and  happy 
lack  of  insistence;  but  when  he  leaves  them 
out  he  does  better  still,  for  then  he  can  give 
rein  to  the  broad  love  of  humanity  and 
nature  from  whence  he  draws  all  the  ten- 
derness which  breathes  from  every  one  of 
his  pictures. 
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Le  Sidaner  appeals  to  profound  senti- 
ment— that  sentiment  which  can  hardly  be 
formulated  in  words — rather  than  to  the 
superficial  sentimentality  which  is  obvious 
in  many  modern  works.  It  is  this  quality, 
as  well  as  others,  which  make  his  pictures 
so  delightful  to  live  Avith.  They  are  in- 
tensely companionable ;  they  are  extraordi- 
narily reposeful  both  in  color  and  com- 
position, and  yet  they  are  full  of  a  subtle 
elusiveness  of  meaning  which  keeps  one's 
imagination  alive  to  interpret  it,  and  pre- 
vents one  ever  getting  tired  of  his  pictures, 
as  one  does  of  so  many  others  one  purchases 
in  moments  of  evanescent  enthusiasm. 

As  a  realist,  few  are  so  absolutely  faithful 
to  nature  as  Henri  Le  Sidaner;  as  a  poet, 
"le  poete  des  humbles,"  no  one  equals  or 
surpasses  him.  It  is  this  rare  combination 
of  realism  and  poetry,  allied  to  a  harmony 
of  beauty  and  subtlety  of  technique  equally 
rare,  that  make  the  art  of  Henri  Le  Sidaner 
so  unique  in  quality  and  so  joyful  a  pos- 
session. 


GALLERY  ACTIVITIES 

A  reception  and  private  view  of  the  col- 
lection of  paintings  by  Charles  Walter 
Stetson  was  given  by  the  Muskegon  Art 
Society  to  the  members  and  their  friends, 
on  Thursday  evening,  November  13,  1913. 


The  memorial  collection  of  the  paintings 
of  Charles  Walter  Stetson  was  shown  at 
the  Hackley  Gallery  during  November, 
following  which,  in  December,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  fifty  original  pen  and  ink  sketches 
by  Orson  Lowell,  cartoonist  for  "Life,"  were 
on  view.  Mr.  Lowell  was  a  student  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute. 

An  exhibition  of  water  colors  by  Charles 
John  CoUings  is  attracting  considerable 
notice.  They  will  be  sliown  at  the  Hack- 
ley  Gallery  until  January  26,  at  which  time 
the}"  will  go  to  Chicago  to  be  on  view  there 
from  February  4  to  February  25. 

From  January  25  to  February  25  a  col- 
lection of  thirty  oil  paintings  and  fifteen 
bronzes,  assembled  from  the  Winter  Exhi- 
bition of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Galler3^ 


On  Thursday  evening,  December  4,  Mr. 
W.  M.  R.  French,  Director  of  the  Chicago 


Art  Institute,  lectured  before  a  large  audi- 
ence in  the  auditorium  of  the  Hackley  Art 
Gallery,  the  subject  of  his  lecture  being 
"Analogies  Between  Art  and  Literature." 
His  lecture  was  instructive  and  was 
given  in  such  pleasant  form  that  it 
never  became  tiresome.  Mr.  French  is  a 
humorist  and  his  ability  to  use  this  attribute 
gives  him  a  power  over  his  hearers  that 
works  toward  the  object  he  has  in  view — 
to  further  the  study  and  appreciation  of 
pictures.  His  drawings,  with  which  his  talk 
was  illustrated,  were  clever  and  entertain- 
ing.   

The  first  of  a  series  of  informal  talks,  by 
the  Director  on  Sunday  afternoons  from 
3:30  o'clock  until  4:00  o'clock  was 
given  on  January  11.  It  is  tlie  aim  of  the 
Director  to  have  these  talks  entirely  in- 
formal, to  make  them  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  those  desiring  information 
during  their  visit  to  the  gallery. 

The  history  of  art  in  its  different  periods 
is  being  given  b.v  the  Director  in  a  series 
of  lectures  to  the  members  of  tlie  Muskegon 
Art  Society,  every  Tuesday  evening,  from 
8:15  to  9:15  o'clock. 

The  subjects  which  so  far  have  been 
dealt  with  are: 

The  Art  of  the  Reindeer  Hunters. 

The   Polished   Stone  and  Bronze  Periods. 

Early  Egyptian  Art. 

Chaldea  and  Persia. 

Origin  of  Greek  Art. 

Triumph  of  Greek  Art. 

Helenistic  Period. 

Art  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Early  Christian  Art. 

Gothic  Art. 

Renaissance  at  Siena  and  Florence. 
The  Venetian  School. 


Talks  are  given  to  eight  classes  of  school 
children  each  week.  The  various  schools  of 
art  are  discussed,  illustrated  by  the  pictures 
contained  in  the  permanent  collection  of 
the  Gallery.  The  opportunity  to  emphasize 
the  practical  value  of  art  in  producing  a 
high  standard  of  conduct  is  never  neglected. 


"The  common  remark  of  a  person  who 
has  given  little  thought  to  pictures,  that  he 
knows  what  he  likes,  shows  that  he  lias  not 
considered  them  seriously  at  all,  as  he  should 
like  only  good  ones.  Among  these  he  will 
always  have  his  preferences,  but  none  but 
fine  works  should  appeal  to  him." 
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EDITORIAL 

The  term  "beautiful"  used  in  the  popular 
sense,  which  is  a  final  condition — an  eternal 
mode  for  all  human  expression — has  done 
much  to  promote  confusion  in  judging  art 
and  to  hinder  the  development  of  true 
appreciation.  Unless  we  can  inculcate  in 
the  public  mind  another  than  the  popular 
definition  of  the  word  "beautiful"  it  ought 
not  to  be  used  in  relation  to  art.  How 
frequently  the  question  is  asked:  "What 
beauty  am  I  to  see  in  that  picture.^"  Mas- 
terpieces are  condemned  with  impunity  as 
not  being  art  because  they  lack  some  "em- 
broidery" which  any  fourth-rate  painter 
could  put  in  with  two  or  three  strokes  of 
the  brush. 


The  "beauty"  which  is  necessary  in  a 
painting  to  make  it  art  is  that  which  is 
expressed  by  the  artist,  and  it  may  be  joy, 
sorrow,  hope,  or  hatred,  for  art  deals  with 
every  human  emotion  and  in  doing  so  does 
not  consider  its  relation  to  ideal  perfection. 

The  word  "beauty"  through  custom  has 
become  so  much  connected  with  the  idea 
of  visible  form  that  mediocre  "artists"  often 
take  advantage  of  this  by  only  painting 
pretty  girls,  knowing  that  the  public  gen- 
erally like  pretty  girls.  If  they  are  able  to 
reproduce  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  prettiness 
of  their  model,  their  painting  will  have 
many  admirers  .  Yet  they  have  done  noth- 
ing towards  creating  that  for  which  their 
works  are  admired  except  a  mechanical  ren- 
dering of  some  of  the  external  attractiveness 
of  the  model.  The  only  beauty  in  a  work 
of  art  is  that  placed  there  by  the  artist. 


It  is  a  good  sign  to  see  so  many  museums 
being  built  in  the  West.  Among  the  cities 
which  have  already  begun  are  Cleveland, 
Minneapolis,  and  Detroit.  Fine  buildings 
are  to  be  erected  in  each  of  these  cities. 
There  is  no  institution  which  is  productive 
of  so  much  good  in  creating  a  higher 
standard  of  living  in  a  community  than  a 
properly  conducted  art  museum,  containing 
a  good  permanent  collection,  combined  with 
adequate  instruction  for  adults  and  chil- 
dren, especially  for  the  children. 

It  will  never  be  possible  to  make  all  men 
and  women  take  an  active  or  intelligent 
interest  in  the  fine  arts.  There  will  always 
be  a  large  number  temperamentally  unable 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  art  and  to 
realize  its  practical  value  to  a  people.  For- 
tunately, the  benefits  of  an  art  museum  are 
not  confined  to  those  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  it,  any  more  than  the  influence  of 
a  church  is  confined  to  the  congregation. 


"SIMPLY  IMPOSSIBLE'' 

"For  anyone,  who  wishes  to  be  honest 
with  himself,  to  attempt  to  please,  to  satisfy 
everybody  is  a  very  foolish  task,  foolish  be- 
cause absolutely  impossible  of  attainment. 
If  you  are  about  starting  out  to  say  some- 
thing or  do  something  worth  while,  you 
may  as  well  make  up  your  mind  that  a 
large  number  of  good  people  and  bad  peo- 
ple, of  wise  people  and  stupid  will  be  dis- 
pleased with  you.  But  you  have  to  consider 
this  a  matter  of  course  and  take  it  as  it 
comes.    It  is  a  part  of  your  bargain." 

— Dr.  W.  J.  Robinson. 
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MR.  MUNROE  FURGESON.  by  Sir  William  Beechey.  R.  A. 
Permanent  collection  of  the  Hockley  Caller]) 


SIR  WILLIAM  BEECHEY,  R.  A. 

English.  1753-1839. 
The  Portrait  of  "Mr.  Munroe  Furgeson" 
by  Sir  William  Beechey,  a  recent  acquisi- 
tion to  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
Hackley  Gallery,  is  a  typical  example  of 
this  artist's  work.  The  manner  of  painting 
is  vigorous,  the  face  containing  that  fresh- 
ness of  color  for  wliich  Beechey  is  cele- 
brated. The  coat  is  an  olive  green  and  the 
background  a  warmer  tone  of  the  same 
color. 


Sir  William  Beechey  was  born  at  Bur- 
ford,  Oxfordshire,  1753,  and  died  at  Hamp- 
stead  in  1839.  He  was  admitted  a  student 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  in  1772, 
and  after  painting  portraits  and  pictures  in 
Hogarth's  manner  for  several  years  in  Nor- 
wich, he  returned  to  London,  where  he  long 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  favor  with  the  fash- 
ionable world.  In  1793  he  painted  a  por- 
trait of  Queen  Charlotte,  and  was  appointed 
Royal  Painter  of  Portraits.  This  same  year 
he  became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. In  1798  lie  became  a  Royal  Acad- 
emician and  was  knighted. 
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THE  SOWER,"  Elehing,  bv  Mallhys  Mans— From  the  Painting  hv  J.  F.  Millet 
Permanenl  collection  of  the  Hockley  Gallery 


MATTHYS  MARIS 

Dutch.     Bora  1835. 

Matthys  Maris  is  one  of  the  three  artistic 
Maris  brothers,  born  at  The  Hague.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Baron  Leys  at  the  Antwerp 
Academy,  and  of  Hamon  in  Paris.  The  in- 
fluence of  Hamon  completely  changed  his 
style,  which  found  favor  in  England,  in  the 
private  galleries  of  which  most  of  his  pic- 
tures, bought  at  high  prices,  are  to  be  found. 

The  etching  by  Maris,  recently  purchased, 
is  of  "The  Sower"  by  J.  F.  Millet  and  has 
much  of  the  feeling  of  the  original  painting. 
It  suggests  all  the  grandeur  and  the  nobility 
of  labour  which  is  expressed  in  Millet's  great 
conception  of  the  typical  sower. 

Let  a  man  make  some  area  of  beauty, 
however  small,  his  own.  Soon  he  will  find 
the  area  expanded.  He  will  rise,  not  with- 
out effort.  As  he  rises  his  survey  will  ex- 
tend to  wider  horizons.  Art  will  send  him 
back  to  Nature,  and  Nature  to  art.  The 
emotion  of  joy  and  beauty  will  come  to  him 
with  increased  frequency.   He  will  no  longer 


require  a  volcanic  eruption,  a  panorama  of 
the  Alps  or  any  of  nature's  striking  mani- 
festations to  awaken  him,  but  he  will  find 
its  stimulus  as  unmistakably  in  the  twin- 
kling of  grass  beneath  the  summer  breeze, 
in  the  ripple  of  the  tiniest  brook,  in  the 
smallest  flower  that  peeps  forth  from  the 
hedgerow,  in  the  village  homestead,  in  the 
country  church.  He  will  find  it,  too,  in  the 
throng  of  men  in  the  great  city,  in  the  roll- 
ing smoke  of  manufacturing  centres,  in  the 
flare  of  a  blast  furnace  upon  the  night,  in 
the  rush  and  hurry  of  the  railway  station, 
in  the  deep-throated  murmur  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  in  the  still  small  voice  of  art  in 
every  form.  The  man  who  has  developed 
within  himself  this  gift  of  joy  is  not  thereby 
rendered  less  manly,  less  fit  for  a  life  of 
action,  less  apt  to  noble  deeds.  Rather  is  he 
the  manlier  man  to  whom  the  treasure 
houses  of  life  open  at  his  coming. 

— Sir  W.  M.  Conway, 
Slade  Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Cambridge  University. 
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"SANDPITS  AT  HAMPSTEAD,  '  by  John  ComlabU.  R.  A. 
Permanent  collection  of  the  Haekleu  Gallery 


JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.  A. 

English.  1776-1837. 

John  Constable  was  the  son  of  a  pros- 
perous miller  of  East  Bergholt,  Sussex, 
England.  He  was  born  in  that  town  and 
was  destined  for  the  church,  but  deciding 
to  be  a  painter,  he  entered  the  schools  of 
the  Royal  Academy  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  Remaining  there  but  a  short  while, 
he  returned  to  his  home  to  work  from 
nature.  His  early  recognition  came  from 
France,  where  he  was  held  in  great  esti- 
mation and  his  influence  on  the  Barbizon 
men  was  undeniable.  He  was  finally 
elected  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  today  is 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  landscape 
painters  of  all  times. 

That  for  which  Constable  is  famous  and 
for  which  his  art  is  significant  is  expressed 
in  the  canvas  "Sandpits  at  Hampstead" 
recently  acquired  by  the  Hackley  Gallery. 
In  handling  and  feeling  it  resembles  his 


painting,  "Hampstead  Heath"  in  the  Cor- 
poration Galleries  of  Art  in  Glasgow.  For 
Constable  the  scenery  around  Hampstead 
had  a  peculiar  charm.  Mr.  M.  Sturge  Hen- 
derson has  said: 

"His  mind  was  of  the  type  to  which 
boundlessness  and  solitude  prove  insupport- 
able unless  they  have  a  foreground  of  home- 
liness, yet  at  Hampstead  he  did  not  shrink 
from  size  and  solemnity;  his  sketches  from 
the  Heath  primarily  convey  a  sense  of  the 
vastness  and  infinitude  of  the  natural  world 
encircling  the  life  of  the  city." 

This  applies  also  to  the  painting  which 
we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure. 

"The  Sandpits  at  Hampstead"  was  pur- 
chased from  the  executors  of  Mr.  H.  T. 
Elwes  of  West  Heathley,  Sussex,  England, 
who  inherited  it  from  his  father,  who 
acquired  it  directly  from  John  Constable. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  is  a  view 
near  the  home  in  which  Constable  lived  for 
many  years. 
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JAMES  McNeill  whistler 

American.  1834-1903. 

"The  Study  in  Rose  and  Brown,"  by 
James  McNeill  Whistler,  which  we  have 
recently  acquired,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant paintings  in  the  permanent  collection  of 
the  Hackley  Gallery.  This  example  of  Whist- 
ler's art  is  well  known,  having  been  repeat- 
edly reproduced  in  books  and  magazines; 
notably  in  Pennell's  "Life  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler,"  and  Mortimer  Menpes'  "Whistler 
as  I  Knew  Him."  It  is  said  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  the  daughter  of  the  blacksmith  of 
Lyme  Regis,  whose  portrait,  about  the  same 
size  as  the  "Rose  and  Brown,"  is  now  in  the 
Boston  Museum.  The  "Study  in  Rose  and 
Brown"  is  a  charming  and  typical  Whistler. 
It  is  so  purely  artistic, — the  emanation  of  an 
artistic  genius  of  the  rarest  quality.  It 
seems  superfluous  to  say  much  about  a 
painting  so  well  known.  It  was  purchased 
from  Whistler  by  the  Baron  de  Meyer,  in 
whose  possession  it  remained  until  recently. 
It  was  included  in  the  memorial  exhibition 
of  Whistler's  work  held  in  London,  April, 
1905  ,in  the  New  Gallery  and  is  described 
in  that  catalogue  under  No.  22  where  it  is 
called  "A  Study  in  Brown." 

Elisabeth  Luther  Gary  says  in  her  book 
on  Whistler:  ~^ 

"Apparently  Whistler  and  Manet  worked 
in  almost  precisely  opposite  directions  in  the 
actual  treatment  of  their  material.  Whistler 
in  his  later  portraits  became  increasingly 
abstract,  eliminated  detail  with  a  deepening 
passion  for  simplification,  resolved  his  varied 
colors  more  persistently  into  a  single  ex- 
pressive tone ;  sacrificed  the  exquisite  acces- 
sories of  his  early  work,  and  finally  stood, 
quite  alone  in  his  generation,  severe  almost 
to  the  point  of  austerity,  impressive,  learned, 
and  triumphant  over  all  preoccupations 
with  the  by-play  of  art.  Never  inclined  to- 
ward a  positively  high  key,  he  was  more 
frequently  solicited  by  closely  related  grays 
and  variations  of  black,  and  posed  his  mod- 
els and  sitters  chiefly  in  the  half  light  of  his 
his  ground  steadily,  conserving  his  energy, 
studio  to  secure  for  them  the  quiet  illumina- 


tion that  made  possible  his  infinitely  quiet 
effects. 

"Manet,  on  the  contrary,  was  increasingly 
inclined  toward  posing  his  models  in  the 
open  air  and  using  vivid  colors  in  juxta- 
position. If  he,  to  adopt  M.  Buret's  phrase, 
was  the  hunter  leaping  every  obstacle  in  his 
path  in  his  reckless  determination  to  reach 
his  goal.  Whistler  was  the  racer,  covering 
and  achieving  his  purpose  without  swerving 
from  his  course." 


THE  ART  OF  CHARLES  JOHN 
COLLINGS 

The  Charles  John  CoUings  exhibition  of 
water  colors,  which  has  been  shown  at  the 
Hackley  Gallery  during  January,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  we 
have  held.  Great  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  public.  The  children,  espe- 
cially, have  shown  themselves  in  sympathy 
with  these  delightful  works. 

Without  intending  to  compare  Charles 
John  Collings  with  Turner,  which  would 
not  be  complimentary  to  either,  for  they 
are  both  innovators,  I  venture  to  say  that, 
in  the  use  of  water  color,  Collings  is  the 
greatest  master  in  that  medium  since  Tur- 
ner. I  came  to  this  conclusion  when  I  first 
saw  his  work  in  1906.  Last  summer  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  his  large  exhibition 
in  London.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me  and 
to  everjr  one. 

I  was  impressed  more  than  ever  by  the 
bigness  of  these  little  water  colors.  It 
showed  him  beyond  a  doubt  as  one  of  the 
finest  living  colorists,  his  drawings  possess- 
ing a  quality  of  color  unsurpassed  in  rich- 
ness and  beauty.  Yet  the  whole  is  softened 
by  a  delicate  veil  of  opalescence.  Combined 
with  this  there  is  a  decorative  sense,  unpre- 
meditative  and  delightful  in  its  simplicity. 
There  is  no  effort  apparent  in  the  rendering 
of  the  color,  the  drawing,  or  the  decorative 
quality.  They  are  executed  in  a  way 
which  effects  an  unconscious  and  emotional 
synthesis  of  all  their  allusive  indications. 
They  are  without  a  vestige  of  materialism, 
for  Collings  is  always  superior  to  his 
medium  and  the  natural  forms  he  uses.  Yet 
no  essentials  are  omitted ;  locality,  form  and 
drawing  are  all  present,  but  subservient  to 
the  spirit  of  the  subject. 


He  has  conceived  meanly  of  the  resources 
of  man  who  believes  that  the  best  age  of 
production  is  past.  — Emerson. 
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JOHANNES  HENDRIK 
WEISSENBRUCH 

Dutch.  1824-1903. 
A  new  movement  in  art,  to  become  pow- 
erful, lasting,  and  wide-spreading  in  its 
influence,  must  teach  how  to  see  the  ideal  as 
a  reality  and  to  understand  that  the  ideal  is 
the  truth.  That  realism,  in  the  popularly 
accepted  sense,  is  not  art  but  merely  the 
shell — the  superficial — is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  universal  interest  taken  in 
the  works  of  art  and  artists,  who,  in  their 
day,  were  not  appreciated  outside  of  a  small 
coterie  of  art  students  and  connoisseurs. 
To-day,  with  a  higher  culture  and  a  wider 
knowledge,  pictures  by  old  and  modern 
masters  are  appreciated  to  an  extent  little 
dreamed  of  by  the  most  optimistic  of  their 
creators. 


The  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  greatness  of  the  Modern  Dutchmen  are 
based  are  not  new.  They  are  simply  im- 
bued with  the  grand  knowledge  of  truth  in 
all  its  subtle  meaning  as  it  was  understood 
by  the  great  masters  in  Holland  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  These  men  had  equal 
confidence  in  their  country,  period  and 
themselves,  which  was  the  inspiration  of  the 
earlier  masters.  This  is  the  quality  which 
made  the  art  of  these  men  endure,  and  it  is 
the  same  quality  which  has  raised  Holland 
to  artistic  greatness  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  worthy  of  the  tradition,  observed  and 
perpetuated  by  the  early  Dutch  painters. 

There  were  certainly  artists  during  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  who  studied 
these  old  masters.  Stroebel,  Van  Hone,  and 
Rochussen,  who  were  principally  liistoric 
painters,  had  great  veneration  for  them,  but 
it  was  merely  an  appreciation  of  an  old 
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"OLD  HAMMERSMITH,"  Etching,  bu  Frank  Btangwyn 
Permanent  collection  of  the  Hackle^  Caller)) 


message  and  they  showed  no  ability  to  ap- 
ply their  knowledge  to  giving  the  world  a 
new  message.  These  men,  however,  were  of 
value  in  the  history  of  art  in  Holland,  for 
they  undoubtedly  led  the  way  to  the  revival 
of  true  art  when  truth,  as  it  was  understood 
a  century  before,  revealed  itself  in  all  its 
glory,  with  all  its  significance,  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Josef  Israels,  Johannes  Bosboom, 
Mathew  Maris,  Anton  Mauve,  Willem 
Maris,  Jacob  Maris,  J.  H.  Weissenbruch 
and  others. 

Johannes  Hendrik  Weissenbruch  emi- 
nently stands  out  as  a  representative  man 
of  the  modern  group  of  Dutch  painters.  In 
"Beach  at  Noordwyk,"  which  the  Hackley 
Gallery  has  recently  acquired,  we  find  that 
grand  simplicity  and  subtlety  of  color  which 
distinguishes  his  finest  canvases  from  those 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  Holland. 
Weissenbruch's  early  work  is  objective,  this 
tendency  becoming  less  prominent  as  his 
powers  developed.  In  the  finest  phase  of 
his  work,  which  was  his  last  period,  we  find 
it  characterized  by  that  subjectiveness 
which  is  inseparable  from  true  modern  ex- 
pression, i 


FRANK  BRANGWYN 

English.    Born  1866. 

Of  the  modern  men,  Frank  Brangwyn  is 
more  strongly  individual  in  his  art,  both  as 
a  painter  and  an  etcher,  than  any  other  liv- 
ing artist.  His  early  works  were  chiefly 
seascapes,  painted  in  a  low  tone  and  rather 
depressing.  He  eventually  visited  Turkey, 
which  caused  a  revolution  in  his  art.  On 
his  return  to  Europe  he  brought  back  studies 
which  revelled  in  brilliancy  of  color.  There 
is  a  bold  decorative  character  in  his  works — 
in  the  color,  drawing  and  composition.  This 
is  true  of  both  his  paintings  and  etchings. 
One  of  his  finest  paintings,  "A  Trade  on  the 
Beach,"  was  purchased  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  hangs  in  the  Luxembourg  gal- 
lery in  Paris.  As  Brangwyn  is  still  a  young 
man,  being  only  forty-seven  years  of  age, 
he  has  plenty  of  time  to  do  even  greater 
things  than  he  has  yet  accomplished. 

"Old  Hammersmith,"  which  the  Hackley 
Gallery  has  acquired,  as  well  as  being  one 
of  Brangwyn's  most  important  etchings,  is 
especially  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  repre- 
sents a  part  of  London,  the  character  of 
which  is  rapidly  changing. 
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CORRIGENDA 

This  column  will  be  a  permanent  feature  in  Aes- 
thetics and  icill  deal  with  those  fallacies  in  regard  to 
art  matters  which  are  unconsciously  acquired  or 
caused  through  misdirection  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  either  incompetent  to  instruct  or  have  commercial 
reasons  for  dissem  inating  false  doctrines. — Editor. 

Tliere  is  much  which  tends  to  confuse  the 
mind  of  the  person  who  wishes  to  develop 
a  true  art  appreciation.  There  are  so  many 
types  of  mediocre  paintings  all  afflicted 
with  different  diseases  arising  from  a  variety 
of  causes.  Nothing,  however,  confuses  him 
more  than  a  picture  which  is  considered  a 
great  work  of  art  by  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  know  ,yet  which  does  not  appeal 
to  him.  This  does  not  always  mean 
aesthetic  unenlightenment ;  it  is  often 
caused  by  the  temperament  of  the  student 
being  the  opposite  in  character  to  that  of 
the  artist.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  artist's 
conception.  He  should,  however,  be  able 
to  judge  the  quality  of  the  painting  in  spite 
of  this  want  of  personal  sympathy  with  it, 
and  not  condemn  as  worthless  a  work  of 
art  to  which  he  has  only  an  unexplainable 
dislike. 

The  difficult}'  is  that  the  average  person, 
when  critically  looking  at  a  work  of  art, 
has  a  buying  -  pictures  -  for  -  his-own-home 
attitude  of  mind.  I  do  not  mean  tliat  he 
should  be  generous  toward  a  picture  which 
he  does  not  like  if  it  is  not  good;  but  he 
should  be  able  to  recognize  the  best,  and  of 
this  best  some  will  make  a  stronger  appeal 
than  others.  For  example,  you  might  say 
you  like  a  painting  by  Monet  rather  than 
Israels  because  they  are  both  true  artists 
and  masters;  but  you  cannot  prefer  Ridge- 
way  Knight  to  Degas  or  Sargent  without 
admitting  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  temper- 
ament to  enable  you  to  appreciate  the  best. 


Joy  in  Life — that  is  what  originates  Art; 
tliat  is  the  end  which  it  serves.  Where  there 
is  Joy,  Art  must  assuredly  arise ;  in  the  life 
of  Action  as  in  the  life  of  Contemplation, 
amongst  the  humble  as  amongst  the  rich,  in 
the  backward  as  in  the  most  advanced  races 
of  mankind.  It  is  only  in  the  miserable 
dregs  and  equally  miserable  froth  of  human- 
ity that  Art  is  unknown. 

— Sir  W.  M.  Conway. 


THE   MICHIGAN   STATE  FEDERA- 
TION OF  ART 

Organized  October  23-24,  1912 

President — Mrs.  James  H.  Campbell, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Vice  President — Miss  Winnifred  Smith, 
Saginaw. 

Secretary  —  Miss  Helen  E.  Moseley, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  W.  A.  Foote,  Jackson. 

Director  of  Exhibits — Mr.  Raymond 
Wyer,  Muskegon. 

Custodian — Mrs.  A.  J.  Mills,  Kalamazoo. 


The  exhibition  sent  out  by  the  Michigan 
State  Federation  of  Art  has  been  shown  suc- 
cessfully in  Ann  Arbor,  Saginaw,  and  Bay 
City.    The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Ann  Arbor — Oct.  20-Nov.  8. 

Saginaw — Nov.   11-Dec.  5  . 

Bay  City — Jan.  1-Jan.  21. 

Jackson — Jan.  24-Feb.  14. 

Detroit — Feb.   16-March  7. 

Ypsilanti — March  9-March  30. 

Kalamazoo — April  1-April  21. 

Grand  Rapids — April  24-May  15. 

Muskegon — May  17-May  30. 


The  Grand  Rapids  Art  Association  is 
planning  a  very  active  and  interesting  year 
for  1914.  In  January  the  association  will 
open  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  C.  Arnold 
Slade.  Following  this,  in  early  February, 
Mrs.  Pauline  Palmer's  exhibition  of  scenes 
around  picturesque  old  Quebec  will  be 
shown.  In  the  middle  of  February,  Fred- 
eric Ramsdell  will  bring  one  of  his  land- 
scape exhibitions,  which  will  be  appro- 
priately followed  by  Jane  Peterson's 
water  colors.  In  April  the  Michigan  State 
Federation  exhibiton  of  mixed  American 
painters  visits  Grand  Rapids.  In  May 
the  Society  will  bring  a  collection  of  Philip 
Little,  and  in  June  a  large  exhibition  by 
Gardner  Symons.  This  is  indeed  a  very 
creditable  program  and  Grand  Rapids  is  to 
be  congratulated. 


"It  was  my  duty  to  have  loved  the  highest, 
It  surely  was  my  profit  had  I  known, 
It  would  have  been  my  pleasure  hadlseen." 

— E.  B.  Greenshields. 


The  men  who  dare  to  admire  things  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  not 
common.  — J.  F.  Millet. 


I 


The  Hackley  Art  Gallery 


Open  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  6:00  p.  m. 
Sundays,  2:30  to  6:00  p.  m. 

From  October  1  to  April  1,  on  Tuesdays,  Fridays  and 
Sundays  the  Gallery  closes  at  5:00  and  opens  again  from 
7:00  to  9:00  in  the  evening. 

Admission  free  on  all  days  except  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
when  a  charge  of  25  cents  is  made  between  the  hours  of 
9:00  and  5:00. 
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SUCCESSORS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  ARTHUR  TOOTH  AND  SONS 

Messrs.  Moulton  &  Ricketts 

Dealers  in 

Paintings  and  Engravings 


Representative  works  by  the 
masters  of  the  American,  mod- 
em Dutch  and  Barbizon  schools 
as  well  as  carefully  selected 
paintings  by  the  Old  Masters 
and  the  early  English 
portrait  painters 

Galleries  at  73  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago 
537  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
and  at  Milwaukee,  Paris  and  London 


